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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



The Virgin and Child by Procaccini has 
an expression of reverence and tenderness 
rare for its epoch. The Sibyl by Guercino 
is a study for the well-known painting in 
the Uffizi. By Antonio Canale, called 
Canaletto, is a large drawing of the Grand 
Canal at Venice, notable for the precision 
with which the lively scene of the canal 
crowded with gondolas and the exact 
details of the many buildings are executed. 
On the reverse of this drawing are two 
figures which Doctor Richter ascribes to the 
hand of Tiepolo — a Saint Anthony and an 
aged Saint celebrating mass. This draw- 
ing was purchased in 1887 from Signor 
Mylius of Genoa. 

Two brilliant sketches by Guardi com- 
plete the list. The first of these is a pen 
drawing of the fajade of Saint Mark's, 
and the other a wash drawing of the 
colonnade of the Libreria, both of unusual 
charm. B. B. 



A COLLECTION REPRESENTING 
EARLY JAPANESE ART 

THE Museum has recently acquired 
a collection of late prehistoric 
objects, representing "Yamato 
Culture," about which much has 
been written by Japanese and foreign 
archaeologists during the past two decades. 
The collection, brought together by a well- 
known expert in Tokyo, Mr. Takahashi, is 
especially valuable as showing the begin- 
nings of Japanese art; and although the 
present gathering is not large, it covers a 
wide field in its materials, e. g., in objects 
in stone, bronze, precious metals, pottery, 
and wood, and it is particularly desir- 
able since the Museum has, up to the 
present time, been almost entirely lacking 
in documents to illustrate the earliest 
phases of this important branch of Eastern 
Asiatic Art. 



The early arms of Japan are well repre- 
sented in neolithic axes, hammers, mallets, 
knives, and arrow-points. Bronze arms, 
dating from several hundred years B. C. 
to the seventh or eighth century A. D. 
(Nara period), are shown in a number of 
beautifully executed spear and arrow- 
heads. The arms include also several 
swords, among them an example of the 
long straight katana with gilded mount- 
ings, a wheel-shaped guard, and an exag- 
gerated bulbous pommel. There is also 
an example of the earliest dagger (tanto), 
with its mountings of silver, quite similar 
to the specimen preserved in the Museum 
of the University of Tokyo, 

The objects in pottery are for the most 
part fragmentary — in fact, very few 
specimens representing these early periods 
have been found intact. The present 
material shows, however, various types 
of ornament. Among these objects there 
is a good tomo (arm ornament); also an 
example (incomplete) of a haniwa figurine 
such as came to be used in ancient burials as 
a substitute for a retainer of the dead chief. 

Early bronze mirrors are shown in a 
half-dozen carefully decorated specimens. 
There are many beads and similar orna- 
ments in semi-precious stones and in 
precious metals including "tiger claw" 
jewels (magatama), and penannular ear- 
rings {kinkan). 

Together with the Takahashi Collection, 
the Museum has received from Tokyo a 
number of devotional figures. The best 
of these is a large Amida in glazed earthen- 
ware, which dates from the late sixteenth 
century and is attributed to the Corean 
Gempin. Noteworthy, also, but of less 
artistic interest are figures of the Soga 
brothers which exemplify the memorial 
images of the time of the later Ashikaga 
Shoguns (say about 1500). There are 
also several shrines in stone and bronze, 
dating from Kamakura and Ashikaga 
times. B. D. 



